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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

"THANK GOD FOR WILSON" 

THE PRESIDENT AT HIS BEST 

BY THE EDITOR 



We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against prin- 
cipalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high places. 

Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God, that 
ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done 
all, to stand. 

Stand therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, 
and having on the breastplate of righteousness; 

And your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel 
of peace; 

Above all, taking the shield of faith * * * 

This was the resolute adjuration addressed by the great 
Apostle to the distracted Ephesians nearly two thousand 
years ago, and this is the unflinching message of our own 
chosen leader upon the eve of the most crucial year in the 
history of our country and of the world. The die is cast 
irrevocably and there is no middle course. The powers of 
light must prevail over, or succumb to, the rulers of dark- 
ness. " Only a miracle can bring peace," declares Maximilian 
Harden; " either Germany must be crushed or her enemies 
must be defeated; there is no alternative." And Harden 
speaks the truth, — as we speak the truth when we repeat 
what we said last month: that at no time since the battle 
of the Marne has the outlook been as black as it is today. 
Advantages gained in sporadic battles, such as that of Gen- 
eral Byng, only to be lost immediately in full or in large 
part, avail nothing. Not only in the East, where Russia 
and Roumania are releasing millions of trained German 
soldiers for service elsewhere, but on the decisive Western 
front, the situation is bad, bad, bad. 

Cheering assurances we receive without number from hon- 
est but incompetent observers, but they have small basis 
in fact. The allied forces are not in condition to withstand 
with surety or confidence the terrific onslaught which Ger- 
many is bound to make within six months. As we have said 
over and over again, America must win the war, and there 
is not a month, not a week, not a day, not an hour, to be lost. 
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The great crisis may come at any moment between January 
and July. 

It is a fearful responsibility that Fate has put upon the 
President, and he has the sympathies and the prayers of mil- 
lions, but it is none the less maddening that he should persist 
in attempting to bear the whole burden alone. Again we im- 
plore him to abolish the latest makeshift for a War Council, 
comprising overworked heads of departments, charged to 
meet once a week, and draw to his aid the five biggest minds 
in the country — men of the calibre of Chief Justice Edward 
D. White and Elihu Root — and hold them at work every day 
and every hour that may be within the range of physical pos- 
sibilities. Surely if, as the President plainly warned our 
Allies, unified direction is essential abroad, it is no less a requi- 
site at home. 

Readers of this Review need not be reminded that, within 
a month after war was declared, we directed the attention of 
the President to the fact that every Power in conflict had 
been " driven to this recourse " and depicted as " the over- 
powering and pressing need " such a " concentration of direc- 
tion of manifold divergent forces " as would constitute " a com- 
bined sieve and buffer " and enable him to achieve effective 
co-ordination. Now, after six long months, we read limply 
in the Washington dispatches that " as the war has pro- 
gressed the need of a more effective co-ordination of effort has 
become increasingly evident," that " heads of departments 
have looked at problems only with the idea in mind of solving 
their special difficulties," and that " this lack of teamwork, 
with its resultant reduction in efficiency, is responsible for the 
decision to establish a new War Council," consisting of the 
six members of the old Board of National Defense and five 
additional supernumeraries. 

Bitter experience enforced reluctant and belated admis- 
sion of the necessity, but, alas, the change is not for better, but 
for worse. The larger the body, of course, the less useful it is 
bound to be. In point of fact, the new Council is not a Coun- 
cil at all ; it is a weekly town meeting " held every Monday 
morning," when of all times each member should be at his desk. 
Nobody possessed of a grain of common sense can fail to 
realize that such a contrivance is useless as of the present and 
hopeless for the future ; — a doubly discouraging circumstance 
because — 

What this Government needs is vision. 
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No whit less vital than the present urgency is heed to the 
future. Of what avail are " all the resources of the civilized 
world " if those resources are not utilized? Our Allies are 
dragging into service every conceivable aid in Europe and 
India and Africa, but they look perforce to the United States 
to muster South America and Japan, and even perhaps China. 
The President must realize that ; he has vision, splendid, wide 
and far-reaching; but how can that vision be brought into 
action while smothered, as now it surely is, in a mass of 
details? 

It is only fair, moreover, to warn the Government that 
the remark is becoming far too common that everything 
this Administration does is " partisan, petty and personal." 
Denying, as we do with indignation, all such accusations, we 
nevertheless cannot fail to recognize the wisdom, even the 
necessity, of taking most scrupulous care to lend no color to 
such aspersions. In a time like this, when feelings are tense 
and hearts are being wrung, when political ambitions and 
personal jealousies are rife and when even the flimsiest of 
excuses are sought by the wilfully discontented, every act 
of a great leader should not only be but luminously and un- 
mistakably appear to be disinterested and noble. In no 
other way can a great people be kept as wholly united as the 
President believes this Nation now to be. 

Needless to remark, these reflections pertain only to acts 
having to do with the practical prosecution of the war which 
are susceptible of wilful misinterpretation or of unwarranted 
inference. In power and lucidity of expression the President 
stands today without a peer, — a fact universally acclaimed 
in appreciation of his latest declaration and overshadowed 
only by his amazing ability, unsurpassed since Jefferson, of 
voicing the inmost aspirations of the American people. To 
them, of course, in a technical sense, through their Congress, 
the great Message of December 4th was spoken, but none 
the less, in reality, it was addressed to the whole world, to our 
Allies and to our enemies alike. While its chief significance 
lay in the serving of notice upon the foes of civilization that 
the Scotch-Irish, American, Presbyterian heel is rooted in 
the ground, it breathed a spirit of magnanimity for which, 
in like circumstances, one may search history in vain for a 
precedent. Humanity was its foundation and democracy 
its keystone. It was directed " not against flesh and blood 
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but against principalities " and " the rulers of darkness." 
Therein we find the underlying and most vital distinction 
between the thoughts and purposes of the English Marquis 
and the American President. Lord Lansdowne would treat 
with the German autocracy, Mr. Wilson with the German 
people ; the one, as the undisputed leader of the British aris- 
tocracy, would recognize as an equal only a governing class 
corresponding to his own ; the other, pre-eminent as the head 
of the greatest Republic, can hear only " the voices of human- 
ity that come from the hearts of men everywhere." To im- 
pute unworthy motives to the most experienced statesman 
of England, backed not only by his own powerful class which 
has contributed its all in men and money to the great cause 
but also by the foremost minds of the Liberal party, headed 
by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Gilbert Murray, is the height of 
absurdity. Not lack of patriotism, but the effect of tradition, 
the point of view, quite likely in no small degree apprehen- 
sion of the menace to aristocracy signified by the outburst in 
Russia, constituted the root of Lord Lansdowne's proposal 
on behalf of a group which would be the last but one in the 
world to fight to " make the world safe for democracy." 

In point of fact, Lord Lansdowne's suggestion of a re- 
statement of war aims as a matter of policy differed in no 
respect, upon its face, from the actual proposal from Russia 
which the President's personal representative supported in 
conference; it was the hidden meaning, the covert assault 
upon the dashing element now in political control that 
brought down upon his head the objurgations of Northcliffe 
and Lloyd George. To our mind the incident, slight as it 
may seem, presages in England, simultaneously with the re- 
turn of the millions of soldiers, a fresh outbreak of the unend- 
ing and irrepressible conflict between classes and masses, be- 
tween ancient, rooted aristocracy and modern, eager democ- 
racy, — a strife from which even an inoffensive and impotent 
royalty can hardly escape unscathed. 

Far more surprising to us than his call for a declaration 
of war upon Austria, an inevitable happening sooner or later, 
was the President's thinly veiled threat of economic ostracism 
of Germany to follow a military settlement. When the fact 
became known, some two years ago, that a similar programme 
had been adopted at a secret conference of the British and 
French in Paris, the outcry against it as unduly and unwisely 
vindictive was so strongly intensified by the marked disap- 
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proval of the American Government that Mr. Asquith and 
Sir Edward Grey hastily abandoned the idea, and it has 
never since been heard of. We can picture the amazement 
of the original sponsors at the revival of the proposition by 
the President himself in foreseeing " untoward circum- 
stances " which might render impossible the admission of 
Germany " to the free economic intercourse which must in- 
evitably spring out of the other partnerships of a real peace." 

That was going far but, even so, hardly farther than what 
has been generally interpreted as a demand for the overthrow 
of both the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs as a sine qua 
non of negotiations. No ultimatum such as that has ever 
been presented or even hinted at by either Britain, France 
or Italy; it seems, moreover, to be negatived by the Presi- 
dent's plain assertions that " we intend no interference in 
the internal affairs " of Germany and that " we do not wish 
in any way to impair or to re-arrange the Austro-Hungarian 
empire." It is a nice point at best and one so vital as bearing 
upon our fundamental traditions, no less than upon our fu- 
ture attitude, that we wish the President might have spoken 
with such definiteness as would have rendered misconstruc- 
tion impossible. We are convinced, however, that all he 
meant to convey was that the United States could have no 
dealings with a Government whose pledges are worthless or 
with a vassal of such a Government. There he stands upon 
solid ground; further he could not go without violating un- 
broken American policy. How the peoples of the two coun- 
tries shall remedy the existing defects, whether by deposing 
or by controlling their present rulers, " is no affair of ours " ; 
the only " ultimatum " is that it must be done before they can 
resume their places in the family of self-respecting nations. 
That is all. 

Not the least of the many merits of the great paper are its 
noticeable omissions. A less sagacious and wide-reaching 
mind, striving for popular approval, would have been sorely 
tempted to pile Ossia upon Pelion by recounting at length 
the specific grievances of individual States. The President 
did none of this. While depicting clearly a true conception 
of the inherent right of every well-defined community, great 
or small, to life and liberty and pursuit of happiness and 
while voicing sympathy with those who have suffered most 
and whose opportunities for natural development are un- 
fairly restricted, he did not pretend by even the faintest sug- 
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gestion that America would have gone to war to avenge either 
Serhia or Belgium, to restore Alsace-Lorraine, to give 
Trieste to Italy, to re-establish Poland, to save France or to 
protect England, — he knew full well that the American peo- 
ple would never have held any one or two or three of these 
objects to constitute adequate cause for intervention. 

He did not even recur, except by vaguest indirection, to 
an assumed obligation upon our part to " make the world 
free for democracy," having doubtless, upon reflection, 
reached the correct conclusion that, in setting an example of 
free government at its best and in affording a refuge for all 
oppressed human beings, America performs her full and most 
effective part in the service of mankind. Nor did he even 
refer to the rapacity of Germany in seeking to acquire the 
railroad from Berlin to Bagdad — a doubtful grievance which 
clearly outgrew its proper perspective in the Buffalo speech, 
— possibly because he imagined the smile that would illumine 
the face of Uncle Samuel if, by chance, some day, we should 
decide to build a road through Mexico into South America, 
and Germany or Britain should protest against our reaching 
out for unlimited power in the Western hemisphere. 

Brushing all incidentals aside, with a wide sweep and a 
bold brush the President portrayed the great issue of Human 
Freedom versus Human Slavery as it has never been pre- 
sented before. From the imperishable document which has 
issued from his mind and heart nothing should be taken away 
and to it nothing need be added. The case is made for all 
the world and is complete. 

" Our present and immediate task is to win the war, and 
nothing shall turn us aside from it until it is accomplished." 

" Stand therefore * * * taking the shield of faith." 

Those querulous persons who constantly bemoan as un- 
fortunate the President's acknowledged habit of depriving 
himself of valuable information, which they would be only 
too happy to convey, by communing chiefly with himself 
must have waked up when their eyes lit upon this spirited 
utterance in the famous Message to Congress: 

I hear the voices of dissent — who does not? I hear the criticism 
and the clamor of the noisily thoughtless and troublesome. I also 
see men here and there fling themselves in impotent disloyalty against 
the calm, indomitable power of the nation. I hear men debate peace 
who understand neither its nature nor the way in which we may 
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attain it, with uplifted eyes and unbroken spirits. But I know that 
none of these speaks for the nation. They do not touch the heart 
of anything. They may safely be left to strut about their uneasy 
hour and be forgotten. 

That is to say that, without claiming to possess the 
amazing agility which enables Mr. Bryan to " hold both 
ears to the ground," the President would have it under- 
stood that he is not deaf and that, even though the windows 
be shut and fastened, he can hear, possibly through the cat- 
hole in the back door, what is going on outside. Whom, if any- 
body, in particular, we wonder, had he in mind? Those 
who " here and there fling themselves in impotent disloy- 
alty " against " calm, indomitable power " might readily be 
identified with the notorious " little group of wilful men " 
and we can easily visualize the revered Doctor Eliot, hap- 
pily not now an ambassador, as one whose peace debates 
can be viewed serenely " with uplifted eyes and unbroken 
spirits." The badger lafollette, too, appears luminously 
upon the political horizon at the head of the restless beings 
who " strut about their uneasy hour " and who, in common 
with the President, we hope, with less assurance than we 
should like to feel, may soon " be forgotten." 

But whence issues " the criticism and the clamor of the 
noisily thoughtless and troublesome," — or should it have 
been the thoughtlessly noisy? That is what puzzles us. We 
cannot recall any noticeably strident outbursts; indeed, all 
things considered, we should say that folks generally have 
kept pretty quiet. Can it be that the President was think- 
ing of our best beloved Colonel? It is possible. Although 
never quite what you would call noisy, the Colonel is no 
pussyfooter in walk or in speech; in fact, we can think of 
few sounds so penetrating as his sibilant whisper. He may 
be a bit troublesome, too, at times ; he certainly tries to be ; 
but thoughtless? oh, no; as between Presidents, we should 
hardly say that. And yet, as we canvass the names of 
offenders to whom the term might have been applied in a 
moment of petulance and resort to the trustworthy process 
of elimination, we find nobody else left, as he himself would 
remark, in the ring. We guess the Colonel is the man. 

Well, seriously, it is too bad. The time is not far distant 
when the Government will need all the help it can get from 
every intelligent and patriotic leader of men and from none 
more than from Mr. Roosevelt, whose personal following is 
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still the greatest and most devoted in the country. We 
wonder sometimes whether the President appreciates how 
many hundreds of thousands of loyal citizens feel a sense 
of personal tragedy in the shelving of one who must be re- 
garded as the most generally recognized, if not actually the 
foremost, patriot in the land, in this hour of the Nation's 
greatest peril. Because the country acquiesced in the Presi- 
dent's correct judgment that only professional soldiers 
should be entrusted with high commands in France, it does 
not follow and it is not the fact that the country is pleased 
to have Mr. Roosevelt ignored or is unaware of the value 
of the unique service which he might render. 

While deprecating, as we do, speculation as to " what 
might have been," it is folly to disregard the lessons of ex- 
perience in seeking true guidance for the future. The Root 
Mission to Russia was doomed to failure from the start, 
partly through the socialistic propaganda from this country, 
aided and abetted by the racial activities of Mr. Samuel 
Untermyer, known then to be an intimate counsellor and 
now, in fact, a member of the Administration, and partly 
through Russian ignorance which visualized our foremost 
statesman as a representative of capitalism. Whether Mr. 
Roosevelt, who was immune to all such accusations and is 
the only American whose name is familiar to any consider- 
able number of peasants and workingmen, could have saved 
the situation is perhaps a question, but there can be no doubt 
whatever that his great fame and powerful personality 
would have enhanced the possibility enormously. And, 
strictly between ourselves, we doubt if he would have ever 
come back, to become " noisily troublesome " as either a 
critic or a candidate. 

But let that pass. As matters now stand, we have paid 
out, " on acct. Russia," nearly two hundred million dollars, 
to no effective purpose whatever, and are " holding up " 
a hundred and fifty millions more, already allotted but not 
likely to be delivered until some basis for the rosy hopes 
and " faith in the Russian people " intermittently heralded 
by the State Department shall put in an appearance. So 
far as one can perceive, we are waiting, Micawber-like and 
quite impotently, for " something to turn up." Is that wise? 
Can nothing be done or even attempted? Too late! Non- 
sense! It is never too late to try. Some thought and still 
think that we were somewhat slow in entering the great war 
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for civilization and in preparing to do so effectively, but 
if the President is right, as we trust he may be, in his assur- 
ance that now " as a Nation we are united in spirit and 
intention," surely it was " better late than never." 

May it not be so in this case? Consider! We have just 
reversed our traditional Eastern policy to accommodate 
Japan; we have acknowledged the rightfulness of her claim 
to special privileges in China, without consulting China and 
against China's protest; surely Japan cannot be ungrateful 
for the one great concession which she has sought in vain 
for years. Japan, moreover, is our ally — or should we say 
co-belligerent? — and occupies a position more like to our 
own than any other nation; Japan claims to be eager to do 
more than she is doing in the war; Japan has an army of 
millions of trained soldiers, a large portion of whom are 
in Manchuria; Japan is pleading constantly, through her 
visiting Missions, for an opportunity to co-operate along all 
lines with the United States. 

Why not give her the chance? Why not send to Tokio 
immediately a competent Mission to devise ways and means 
by which the two nations may jointly strive to serve the 
great cause by inducing and helping Russia to strike Ger- 
many in the East, — if not this year or the next, in the year 
following or in the year following that? It is wholly prac- 
ticable. What one country lacks in material or men the 
other possesses, and both can build ships to traverse the 
open Pacific highway. The sole requisite is the inspiration, 
leadership and driving force of a Theodore Roosevelt, a 
former President, as the head of a Mission, whose mere 
arrival in Japan, testifying recognition as an equal and the 
friendship of a sister State, would be celebrated as no event 
has been acclaimed since the triumphant return of Togo. 
It would be much to ask of him at this late day, we confess, 
but he would go. He may not have the technical qualifica- 
tions of a corps commander, but Our Colonel is a true sol- 
dier; neither slacker nor quitter, and a patriot from top to 
toe; as he has given all four of his sons, so would he give 
himself without a murmur. 

But if, for some diplomatic reason which we cannot con- 
jecture, Japan's proffered co-operation must be rejected and 
Russia is to be left to the tender mercies of two American 
attaches, whose conflicting declarations necessitate repudia- 
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tion at frequent intervals by the State Department, what of 
South America as a field for effective endeavor by one of 
Mr. Roosevelt's great prestige? Surely, if given time and 
encouragement, the twelve Latin- American countries which 
have severed relations with Germany could accord invaluable 
assistance to the Allies in supplies and even in men. Brazil 
alone has increased her army of 35,000 soldiers to 200,000 
and has many more available in reserve, fully equipped with 
artillery and rifles and lacking only machinery for the manu- 
facture of ammunition which this country could furnish. 
Thanks to the sagacity and influence of Ambassador da 
Gama, moreover, her fidelity to the common cause is unques- 
tioned. Argentina, with her vast productive capacity, still 
quivers in the balance, but no nation has better cause for 
war upon the ruthless Huns who would leave " no trace " 
of her ships and men, and one cannot doubt the spirit of the 
people when a great popular journal like El Diario, com- 
menting upon the latest Message to Congress, acclaims the 
President "the evangelist of democracy" and adds: 

With men such as this at its head the great Nation of the North 
can march to glory unimpeded. Modern democracy has found its 
prophet. The message clearly shows that peace will be the task of 
the people, not of the governments, and that the war is purely one 
against imperialism. President Wilson's words must resound through- 
out the world, and in no place more than in the Americas. 

The danger lies in the neglect and inattention of " the 
great Nation of the North," to which these countries look 
for inspiration and leadership. Months ago Director Gen- 
eral John Barrett of the Pan-American Union warned the 
Government of the urgent need of counteracting the effect 
of German propaganda throughout South America, pro- 
duced evidence of the activities of a swarm of German agents 
whose efforts might " completely nullify all the apparent 
advantages of Pan-American co-operation and support in 
the war" and pleaded for the dispatch of a Mission to 
co-ordinate the work of the twelve belligerents and to com- 
bat the enemy in the eight remaining neutral countries. 
The Cologne Volkszeitung bears out Mr. Barrett's assertion 
by insisting that no efforts be spared to intensify and in- 
crease the existing " dislike of Americans " by convincing 
the people of Argentina and Brazil that the United States 
" has not gone into the field purely for commercial reasons 
but for political ones." 
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Again we ask: Is there not here an opportunity for 
Mr. Roosevelt, as the head of a Mission fully supported 
by the Government, to render immense service to the coun- 
try, not only during but, in its continuing effect, after 
the war? 

Again, too, as before, we inquire: If, for some inex- 
plicable reason, South America, like Russia and Japan, is 
a prohibited zone, is there not work to be done at home 
which nobody can do as well as our best beloved Colonel? 
Just at present we are not only in the honeymoon of the 
war but in a flush of enthusiasm over the President's 
thrilling declaration. But that condition cannot continue. 
There will come lulls in America as there have come lulls 
in England and in France. It is not going to be a simple 
or easy task to maintain a high pitch of patriotic fervor 
throughout a vast country containing a hundred millions of 
diverse and partly hostile nationalities. People grow weary 
and listless as they become accustomed to changed and none 
too agreeable circumstances. Abroad, where this natural 
feeling has appeared as a positive menace more than once, 
despite the proximity and imminence of peril, recourse 
has been had to popular leaders, — to men sure of great 
audiences who could go straight to the masses and arouse 
them by the magic of voice and personality to a degree 
impossible of achievement through the printed word. Who 
better than Mr. Roosevelt could be found to draft for such 
service as the head of a group of famous speakers like Sen- 
ator Borah, Mr. Beveridge, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Lenroot, 
Mr. Beck, Mr. Littleton, Mr. Herrick, Mr. Malone, Mr. 
Mitchel and scores of others who would gladly respond to 
the call? We might even say a few words ourselves. 

These, of course, are mere suggestions, submitted with 
due faithfulness as component parts of counsel besought 
but hardly common, in response to the President's sound 
declaration that, if we are to win the war at all, we must 
all " stand together night and day until the job is finished," 
regardless presumably of past differences and heedful of 
the fact that " we are all of the same clay and spirit and 
can get together if we desire to get together." The one 
point we would make is that in Theodore Roosevelt the 
country has a great asset which the Government is not 
utilizing to full or even partial advantage and that, if the 
President would hardily put aside his preference for " dif- 
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fering radically with a man when he isn't in the room " 
because " when he is in the room the awkward thing is that 
he can [and probably would] come back at me and answer 
what I say," and summon his predecessor for a frank con- 
ference, he would go far to achieve the unity which he truly 
pronounces essential to success. Our Colonel himself opened 
the way when he enthusiastically endorsed the great Mes- 
sage as " a solemn pledge " and insisted that " the American 
people must devote themselves with grim resolution and 
wholehearted purpose to the effective translation of this 
pledge into action," — which is, above all else, of course, 
what the President most ardently desires. 

We have only to add that Colonel House himself could 
not be more disinterested in this matter than we are — a fact 
which should be apparent when in candor we confess that 
we had reserved for Our Colonel a cell adjoining our own 
on the second floor or tier, or whatever you call it, back, 
in Burleson Gaol, and we shall miss him terribly. 

We infer from desultory reports from abroad that, when 
these words appear in print, the Colonel White House Mis- 
sion to Europe will either be on its billowy way home or 
safely discharged at an American port formerly known as 
New York ; so, at any rate, we hope and shall pray tonight. 
It was hardly a visit; rather a call, following the precedent 
established by Mr. Root and his associates, who took one 
look around Petrograd and skidded back as rapidly as a 
Siberian locomotive could point the way. Consideration of 
the actual achievements of the European party must await 
necessarily an official revelation from Mr. Creel, but a fairly 
consecutive account of the pilgrimage can be pieced out from 
scrappy cablegrams to the public prints. 

Our recollection is that, in our record last month, we 
left our representatives in segregated taxi-cabs scurrying 
about London for conferences with fellow under-secretaries, 
but we were not then aware that Colonel House himself 
had moved into the apartment in Chesterfield House in 
South Audley street formerly occupied by Mrs. Nicholas 
Longworth — a coincidence of some historical political sig- 
nificance^ — and that upon the verge of retirement he issued 
the following excellent statement of plan and scope: 

One hundred and forty-one years ago the makers of our nation 
laid down the doctrine that governments derive their just powers 
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from the consent of the governed, and are instituted among men to 
give security to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. We intend 
to live and develop under this doctrine which is now at stake, and 
we feel that our being would not be justified if at this critical hour 
we failed the other democracies who share with us in this lofty and 
just conception of the dignity of man. 

Since 141 from 1917 leaves 1776, a somewhat memo- 
rable year in the annals of this Republic, and since the 
declaration referred to was addressed most particularly to 
the nation whose guest he was, we thought at first that the 
Colonel had mislaid his abundant store of tact, but realizing 
upon reflection that the forefathers on both sides are long 
dead and buried we could find in the allusion only a gentle 
reminder of continuing independence, which doubtless served 
a useful service without necessarily imputing the actuating 
motives of George the Third to George the Fifth, with whom 
the Colonel was about to dine in peace and harmony. What 
he said was so, anyhow. 

The welcome extended to the Mission by the London 
press was all that could have been desired. The Times, in 
particular, was most enthusiastic over the timely arrival of 
Colonel House and his " chosen band of distinguished men," 
all of whose biographies, barring that of Mr. Auchincloss, 
which apparently was not quickly available, it printed for 
the information of its readers and, in some respects, we have 
to confess, to our own enlightenment. It also commended 
highly Secretary Lansing's " very direct and pointed state- 
ment that the conference which Colonel House will attend 
as a full member will be anything but a Peace conference," 
for which " it was known some weeks ago Colonel House 
was collecting data," — thus shrewdly forestalling the pos- 
sible misapprehension to which we made passing allusion 
last month. 

Later in the week, according to the special correspond- 
ent of the World, the Missionaries were " entertained at 
luncheon by the King and Queen at Buckingham Palace," 
after having been introduced by Walter Hines Page, " the 
Ambassador here." Meanwhile Colonel and Mrs. House 
had dined en famille with their Majesties. " It was," notes 
the Boston Evening Transcript, " their first meeting since 
the Lusitania was sunk." The Colonel was in London at 
the time and had an engagement for dinner at the Palace 
when the news came; whereupon, the Transcript continues: 

Colonel House cut short his visit. He sent his apologies to the 
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King with the message that, " This means war," and the promise to 
write him a letter on his arrival in America, and sailed for home on 
the next ship. That was in 1915. When the King was sending a 
Mission to America in 1917, the story goes that he charged one of 
the members to look up Colonel House and tell him that the King 
of England was still waiting for that letter. 

It is not probable that the matter was referred to even 
jocosely at the dinner in the presence of the ladies. 

The first meeting of the conferees was a notable affair. 
It took place in the famous council chamber in Downing 
street, where English history has been made for centuries, 
around the table at which the draft of a certain Stamp 
Act, with which our forefathers were familiar, was approved. 
The British Empire was represented in a political way by 
the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, Mr. 
Bonar Law, Earl Derby, Lord Robert Cecil, Lord Milner, 
Lord Curzon, Viscounts Reading and Northcliffe, Lord 
Rhondda, Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Walter Long and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain. In the absence of Colonel House, — 
it being matinee day, — the United States was represented 
by Son-in-law Gordon Auchincloss, Esq., of No. 61 Broad- 
way, just south of Rector street, who thought at first of 
sending his stenographer but finally decided to attend in 
person. As became his rank, he sat directly beneath the 
famous portrait of Sir Francis Bacon, the only one in the 
room, under which Benjamin Franklin had pleaded and 
protested and Adams and Jay had negotiated. The only 
speech reported was the Premier's, but a pleasant occasion 
was reported by all. 

The departure of the Mission was celebrated with mutual 
felicitations. The Americans, according to the Times, not 
only proved themselves to be " specialists of exceptional 
ability and distinction," but in return of compliment, accord- 
ing to Sir Edward Carson, they were " lost in astonishment 
and amazement at the organization and effort put forward 
by the British Empire," — discoveries upon both sides as 
gratifying as they seem to have been surprising. Before 
leaving, moreover, Colonel House himself, " virtually for 
this purpose," in the words of the Times, " the Government 
of the United States," expressed his official pleasure and 
personal satisfaction. 

The trip to Paris was made in record time and all 
arrived in excellent condition. Promptly on the following 
morning, Mr. Grasty cabled to the Times, Colonel House 
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" called all the Americans together to agree on a pro- 
cedure " and, there being no open dissent, his plan was 
adopted. From that day forward the accounts are vague. 
There seem to have been conferences, some " allied " and 
some " inter-allied," but reporters were not admitted and 
we shall have to await as patiently as may be Mr. Creel's 
elaborated version in the Official Bulletin. All we really 
know now is that Colonel House's very sensible suggestion 
to the other Premiers that all speeches be barred except 
one little one by Monsieur Clemenceau at the beginning of 
the session was adopted and the prospective flow of oratory 
was effectually dammed until the close of the conference 
when, in response to a polite request from Monsieur Cle- 
menceau himself, cordially supported by the others, Colonel 
House spoke as follows: 

M. Clemenceau, the president of the French Council, in welcoming 
the delegates to this conference declared that we had met to work. 
His words were prophetic. There has been co-ordination and a unity 
of purpose which promise great results for the future. It is my 
deep conviction that by this unity and by concentrated effort we shall 
be able to arrive at the goal which we have set out to reach. 

In behalf of my colleagues I want to avail myself of this occasion 
to thank the officials of the French Government, and through them 
the French people, for the warm welcome and great consideration 
they have shown us. In coming to France we have felt that we were 
coming to the house of our friends. Ever since our Government was 
founded there has been a bond of interest and sympathy between 
us — a sympathy which this war has fanned into a passionate admira- 
tion. The history of France is a history of courage and sacrifice. 
Therefore, the great deeds which have illuminated the last three years 
have come as no surprise to us of America. We knew that when 
called upon France would rise to a splendid achievement and would 
add lustre to her name. 

America salutes France and her heroic sons and feels honored to 
fight by the side of so gallant a comrade. 

As graceful a little speech as we have read in many a 
day and, so far as we know, the first the Colonel ever made 
in French. 

Precisely what was accomplished is yet to be revealed. 
" Except for standardization of airplanes," Mr. Lowell 
Mellett cables to the Philadelphia Public Ledger, " it was 
not made known what decision had been reached at the meet- 
ings." One proposal of no slight importance, according to 
the same authority, was rejected. " Ambassador Makla- 
koff, of Russia," Mr. Mellett informs us, " urged the allied 
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statesmen to make a restatement of war aims " and " Colo- 
nel House joined with Maklakoff in this request," having 
already " impressed upon all leaders President Wilson's 
view that a joint, frank and full statement of exactly what 
the Allies are fighting for would be a ' military measure ' 
of supreme importance," but the Council adhered strictly 
to the limitation fixed by Secretary Lansing and " post- 
poned the war aims discussion," — a fortunate decision, to 
our mind, in view of the fact that since then the President 
himself has "outlined the great purposes of the war so much 
better than the Council could possibly have done that com- 
parison would be invidious. 

Mr. Crosby, Secretary McAdoo's most capable assistant, 
we understand, is to remain in London, as he should, and 
as we wish Mr. Bainbridge Colby, the most observant and 
imaginative member of the Mission might; but the others 
will soon be home and we shall be glad to hear what they 
have to say to our suspicion of last month that our Allies 
propose to accept our essential aid without according us 
directive participation — a programme which, we declare 
flatly, as the Jacksonian Democrat of Tennessee remarked 
of infant damnation, " the people won't stand for." 

Pending their arrival, it is but fair to assume that, unless 
it should transpire that Colonel House, while in London, 
secretly connived at Lord Lansdowne's hurling of a monkey 
wrench into the political machinery at a most inopportune 
moment, no harm can result from the pilgrimage; and, of 
course, much good may ensue. Let us hope so. 

Meanwhile, may not this beginning of our most crucial 
year be regarded as a fitting time to revive the famous shib- 
boleth of the Democratic text-book of 1914: 

" War in the East" — our war now. 

" Peace in the West" — Mexico notwithstanding. 

" Thank God for Wilson," — with his Scotch-Irish, Amer- 
ican Presbyterian heel rooted in the ground. 

Make it so! 



ARE WE TO HAVE A BENEVOLENT 
DESPOTISM? 

The question may be asked in all seriousness : Are we, 
as a by-product of the war, to have a benevolent despotism? 
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There is a familiar saying, that that is the best possible form 
of government; the truth of which we do not concede, though 
we cite it for reminder's sake. There is also a strong tradi- 
tion in favor of such a system in war, as Macaulay makes the 
Elder Consul, " an aged man and wise," remind the Con- 
script Fathers; and it is upon that principle that we have 
invested the President, and under and through him various 
Boards and Commissioners, with extraordinary and auto- 
cratic powers, and that we have acquiesced in and even 
applauded such dictatorial acts as never before would have 
been tolerated for a moment. In the Civil War the Na- 
tional Government was charged — chiefly by Copperheads, 
the People's Council and Pacifists of that time — with vio- 
lating the constitutional rights of the people. But its most 
extreme measures were mild and trifling compared with what 
is now being done every day without demur or comment — 
save from a few Bolshevik Pacifists, the Copperheads of this 
time. In the crucial days of John Adams's administration, 
Alien and Sedition laws were enacted which then were, and 
ever since have been, regarded as odiously oppressive and 
dangerous to liberty. Yet they were innocuous by the 
side of what is now in force ; to which all the people, save the 
Bolsheviki, say, Amen! 

Now, we are not protesting against these things. On 
the contrary, we heartily approve them. We invoke the 
strictest enforcement of these laws, strenuous as they are; 
and if we were to offer any criticism it would probably be, 
that some of the laws are not strenuous enough, and that 
they were not enacted, or being enacted were not enforced, 
as promptly and as unsparingly as they should have been. 
We try to be cool and self -restrained, but we confess that it 
filled us with indignation to see enemy aliens left free to 
prowl at will around our docks and shipping and munitions 
plants and elsewhere, and then to hear of important informa- 
tion being betrayed to the enemy, and of fires on ships and 
explosions in factories. " A little more grape, Captain 
Bragg! " said a General who knew his business, at a decisive 
moment. A little " shooting at sunrise " would have rid us 
of a few German spies, and would have saved many good 
American lives. 

We are not discussing, however, the propriety of dicta- 
torial war measures. The question of interest, which it is by 
no means too early even now to raise, is the extent to which 
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the system thus established in war will be retained and per- 
petuated after the return of peace. We do not mean that 
there is any danger of its arbitrary and forcible retention, 
its imposition upon the people against their will. That is 
simply unthinkable. But will the results of this war-time 
dictatorship be so beneficient, and so manifestly applicable 
to times of peace, that the nation will desire its retention? 
Frankly, while we wish for the greatest possible success and 
beneficence of the war measures, as war measures, we most 
earnestly hope that there will be no desire, and no occasion 
for a desire, for their retention after the war. But we serve 
notice here and now that it rests with the American people to 
determine whether that shall be the case or not, and that if 
they do not want both a desire and a demand for the " benevo- 
lent despotism " to arise, they had better bestir themselves to 
head off such a calamity. 

The whole question turns upon the point of efficiency. 
We have learned, or we are learning quite rapidly, the need 
of such efficiency as before the war we never so much as 
dreamed of. We are attaining such efficiency, and are going 
to attain it in a very high degree. And having attained it, 
we shall, let us devoutly trust, insist upon retaining it. But 
how? Must it be kept by the same methods by which it was 
won? If the dictatorship teaches us efficiency, must we retain 
the teacher in order to keep up the practice of the lesson? 

Here is an example: Before the war we did a tre- 
mendous lot of talking about rehabilitation of the American 
commercial marine, but we did very little actual rehabili- 
tating. The war — our entry into it — brought things to a 
crisis, and the Government jumped in as the autocrat, dic- 
tator, despot, of the shipping world. The result is that our 
commercial marine is being rehabilitated by the proverbial 
leaps and bounds, and at the end of the war may be the big- 
gest in the world. Now, in order to maintain that marine, 
will it be necessary for the Government to continue in owner- 
ship and control, or will private enterprise prove sufficient to 
keep it going at the standard which the Government shall 
have set? 

Another case : The railroads. They have been so monk- 
eyed with and whipsawed that we don't wonder at their not 
having exhibited a super-millennial degree of perfection; 
though in the circumstances we think that they have done 
amazingly well. But, see: A little while ago, for the sup- 
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positious sake of efficiency, the Government insisted upon 
" unscrambling " them. All " pools " and combinations were 
broken up. Systems were dissolved. No two roads within 
a hundred and eighty degrees of latitude or longitude of each 
other were permitted to be under the same management or 
to be managed in concert. The result was — well, never 
mind. But, anyway, under the stress of war and its require- 
ments of the most efficient transportation, the Government 
was quickly led to contemplate the very extensive 
" scrambling " of the roads, and the "pooling " of them on a 
scale never before attempted by even the most daring 
" Napoleon of Finance." Of course, the Government pur- 
posed itself to be the boss of the " pool." Now, suppose that 
the pooling of the railroads proves to be undeniably in 
the interest of efficiency and economy, as we have no doubt 
it will, what next? After the war, are we going back to 
the old futile methods and inefficiency? If not, and we don't 
think we are, how will the war-time efficiency be maintained? 
By perpetuating the Government-controlled pool? Or by 
letting private management maintain a rational degree of 
pooling? 

We might raise similar questions concerning other mat- 
ters — the control of the wheat market, food conservation, the 
coal supply, and what not. The Government is taking hold 
of them all, like a benevolent despot, for our good. More 
power to it ! What we want now is to win this war, no matter 
how many pet theories of political economy are laid upon 
the shelf. It is to be hoped that the people will not only 
acquiesce in but also will loyally and energetically co-operate 
in the new system, until that end is gained. But it is with 
equal earnestness to be hoped that both Government and 
people will regard these extraordinary measures as war meas- 
ures, which ought to lapse with the war and to be replaced 
with a private control which will be just as honest, just as 
economical and just as efficient as that of the Government. 
We should regard it as stultifying to say that that is impos- 
sible. We do not believe that there is any such virtue in a 
name or a system as to make it possible for men associated in 
a " government " to do things which it is impossible for men 
associated in " business " to do. 

Two things are necessary to relieve us of the necessity of 
continuing a benevolent despotism. One is, for business men 
to recognize, to accept and to practice the lessons which the 
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Government is presenting to them. They must act upon the 
principle that whatever the Government can do, they can do; 
and that in the new era which we are entering it is necessary 
for them to do it, if they are to remain in business at all. The 
other is, for the Government to give them a fair chance to do 
this. It would be intolerable for the Government to handicap 
any industry with vexatious conditions until its efficiency was 
badly impaired, and then take control of it itself and, by 
abolishing those vexatious conditions, make easy its restora- 
tion to efficiency, and then make that a pretext for perpetu- 
ating its control. Men and corporations must have the same 
chance to succeed that the Government has ; the same freedom 
from hampering and oppressive conditions. 

We confess to cherishing old-fashioned individualistic 
notions to so great a degree that we prefer a Government 
which confines itself to governing, to one which undertakes 
to run all the businesses of the land. It is, in our view, the 
province of the Government to see to it that businesses are 
conducted honestly, and in a way compatible with good 
morals and the public welfare. Within such limits and under 
such control, business is best left to private initiative. But 
the Government must set bounds and fix rules within whieh 
business success will be possible, and business men must learn 
that success is possible within those bounds. It will be one of 
the greatest of all the by-products of the war to have both 
those lessons so fully learned that with the return of peace we 
shall return from Government administration to private man- 
agement without the slightest impairment of efficiency or in- 
tegrity. It can be done, of course. 

RODIN 

So dizzying is the speed with which new conceptions 
in art, new aesthetic movements, succeed each other in our 
febrile age, that he who today makes kindling-wood of the 
sacrosanct structure of tradition, tomorrow finds himself 
sorrowfully collecting the disrupted timbers of his own 
once revolutionary edifice, whilst the younger generation 
contemptuously turns its back upon him as a mere archi- 
tect of reaction. Thus today the young lions of art dismiss 
Claude Monet, that once distrusted iconoclast, as what our 
French allies call " old hat " ; even among the Ladies' Art- 
Study Clubs of Ohio and Nebraska, Monet is doubtless 
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considered as tame and academic as Gerome or Bouguereau. 
Yet many of us who carry a walking-stick for adornment 
rather than support can remember when Monet was an 
" issue." Where, too, are the " Wagnerites " of the later 
eighties, now that Gotterdammerung is fed to school-girls 
along with Little Women and a subscription to St. Nicholas? 
And today we are witnessing the easy assimilation of those 
once formidable Bolsheviki of contemporary letters, the 
Vers-librists, and their kindred in the domains of music and 
painting and sculpture, the fire-eating Futurists. As for 
Richard Strauss and his once blood-chilling Zarathustra and 
Heldenleben and Elektra — why, they have long since been 
taken to our bosoms along with Papa Haydn and Mozart, 
and tomorrow will be arranged for the farm-house phono- 
graph, where they will contribute to the simple bucolic joys 
already enlarged by gasoline and neighborly telephone 
gossip. 

It need not, therefore, surprise us to know that before 
his death Auguste Rodin had come to be looked upon with 
tolerance by the young radicals of contemporary sculpture 
as antiquated, conventional, academic. Yet in his own day 
of dawning glory, how splendid an apparition was Rodin, as, 
in the early years of this century, his audacious and per- 
turbing genius broke upon the art-world of Europe and 
America! 

When, in 1895, a monument of Victor Hugo was ordered 
from Rodin for the Pantheon, and Rodin responded with his 
great statue of the poet, seated, nude, on a rock under the 
partially concealing folds of a cloak, what an uproar arose! 
The administrative staff of the Department of Fine Arts 
were unspeakably shocked. They had expected, as Judith 
Cladel relates in her sympathetic Life of the sculptor, a 
solemn and respectable Victor Hugo in the frock-coat of 
an Academician. Why this semi-naked parody of a revered 
national figure? But today the once outrageous statue 
stands in the garden of the Palais Royal, and students and 
art-lovers make pious pilgrimages from afar to look upon 
it. And then, soon after, came the furious war over the 
amazing Balzac. It became a " case " — the affaire de Bal- 
zac. For months the cafe-concerts and music-halls spilled 
their gutter wit upon the " scandalous " statue and its maker ; 
peddlers sold ribald plaster replicas of it, caricaturing the 
strange brooding figure, cloaked in mysterious majesty, as 
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a seal or a heap of snow. Today this work of profound 
and intrepid genius is acclaimed as one of the supreme pro- 
jections of the creative imagination. 

Two years after the disclosure of the Balzac to the hor- 
rified public of Paris, Rodin's show at the Exposition of 
1900 initiated the world-wide recognition that came to him 
swiftly thenceforth, and for more than a decade he knew 
what it was to be a Personage. He died last month one 
of the towering spiritual figures of his time, and the greatest 
sculptor since Michelangelo. He was not, of course, the 
isolated revolutionist that casual commentators have assumed 
him to be. He came of a long line of sculptors who had 
endeavored to relate their work more intimately to human 
life and emotion, who sought to make bronze and marble 
more richly expressive. Rodin owed much to Puget, Fal- 
conet, Rude, Barye, Carpeaux. He has been uncritically 
regarded as a wondrous " sport " (in the botanical sense) ; 
but he was far from that. He was the result of a natural 
and inevitable progression, an inspired son of his time. He 
was one of the stormy romanticists of the last century. Born 
a generation later than Wagner, he had much of the ex- 
pressional intensity of that Promethean exponent of the 
romantic impulse. And he had Wagner's range, as well as 
his intensity, of expression. He could swing largely and 
easily from the violence and terror of the tremendous Gate 
of Hell to the lyric sweetness of Spring and Adolescence. 
His chief contribution to the art of sculpture was that he 
made it almost articulate. He conferred upon it not only 
an added eloquence, but a new kind of eloquence. He made 
it sing and rhapsodize and lament: he made it canorous, an 
instrument of lyric and tragical speech. He is as intimately 
akin to Wagner and Schubert, Blake and Rossetti and 
Whitman, as he is to Donatello and Michelangelo. He was 
a simple and sincere attendant upon the secret ways of 
Nature, a life-long disciple of classic art; yet he was 
able to exhibit to his time its restless, passionate soul. He 
is still (despite the supercilious Futurists) as modern as 
tomorrow's sunrise, and as immortal, probably, as sorrow 
and beauty. 



